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Do the Germans Want to Be Unified ? 


The question would seem to be an extraordi- 
nary one. In an age of revived nationalism 
how could there be any doubt—and least of 
all in Germany, where the sense of unity has 
often been so mystical and intense—that a 
people should want to live together in a com- 
mon state form. Yet German no less than 
foreign observers have been puzzling for years 
now over the strange phenomenon of a miss- 
ing centrifugal force in postwar German de- 
velopments. 

Do the Germans have a genuine and burn- 
ing sense of national cohesiveness? Do they 
want reunification “above all else’? Does 
West Germany look more to friends in the 
West than to fellow Germans in the Russian- 
dominated East? The problem, as paradoxical 
and puzzling as it may sound to those nur- 
tured on clichés about the Teutonic mind and 
soul, is a real one; and astounding theses have 
been put forth in an effort to explain it. They 
range from the dark, but unfortunately popu- 
lar, suspicion that the aged chancellor, Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, feels more closely attached 
to the Rhine, the Vatican and Catholic neigh- 
bors than to Wittenberg beyond the Elbe—to 
the notion that Germany was never “truly a 
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nation” and that the present dividing line 
somehow matches the natural distinctions— 
cultural, ethnological and _ religious—which 
have marked the Germans in their history. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact remains 
that the main body of the 50 million people 
in West Germany has been very far from ex- 
hibiting those qualities of national loyalty 
and patriotic passion which one associates 
with the struggles for unity in the 19th cen- 
tury and with the more recent enthusiasms 
of nationalist Résistance movements. Even in 
East Germany the mood of the millions is 
less one of longing for the Reich, for a sense 
of national togetherness, than for simple lib- 
eration from an oppressive Communist dicta- 
torship. 

In post-Hitler Germany there was indeed a 
farewell to the patterns of the German his- 
toric past involved in the gigantic catastrophe 
of 1945. Something snapped; something more 
than mere buildings burned out. In the ten 
years which have elapsed much, it is true, has 
been normalized. There has been “the eco- 
nomic miracle” of recovery and prosperity; 
there has been the establishment of stable and 
independent governmental institutions; there 
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is a certain pride about German 
currency notes, the Volkswagen’s ex- 
port records, and Fritz Walter’s 
world-champion soccer team. But 
something is missing: Deutschland 
is missing. And one senses the trou- 
bled concern everywhere. Govern- 
mental officials in Bonn whip up 
desperate programs to stimulate in 
the population a sense of national 
feeling. The youth does not seem 
to respond at all to the pathos of 
“Fatherland.” 

It is in this strange and uneasy 
context of emotional withdrawal that 
the current discussions about the re- 
unification of Germany need to be 
set. On one level, of course, it is an 
elementary unproblematic yes-and-no 
proposition. There is hardly any- 
body (apart, possibly, from a hand- 
ful of Bavarian monarchists) who is 
“against” reunification; everybody is 
“for unity.” But it is noteworthy that 
only four years ago, in response to a 
public-opinion inquiry, only 18 per- 
cent thought that national unity was 
“the most important problem.” The 
major preoccupation was economics, 
the standard of living; and very little, 
I think, in contemporary Germany 
can be grasped without reckoning 
with the psychological revolution of 
materialism which this frenetically 
acquisitive society has undergone. It 
is, therefore, completely understand- 
able when bitter charges come from 
the Russian zone against their “satu- 
rated West German brethren who 
are afraid we will depress their 
standard of living,” and when from 
the handful of national-minded Ger- 
man intellectuals come jeremiads 


against a society, “nay a stockholding 
company,” captivated by profits, au- 
tomobiles and seashore vacations. 
There is much patriotism, some 
sincere, some perfunctory; there is 
considerable resentment against Rus- 
sians and East German Communists 
(if mostly without revolutionary 
élan); there is the mildly vivifying 
daydream of how attractive it might 
be to have all this and Saxony and 
Mecklenburg too. But there is also a 
substantial psychological and socio- 
logical readiness to accept (or at least 
to bear with) the unfortunate status 
quo as Schicksal, as unavoidable ir- 
reparable destiny in our time. 


The Patient Chancellor 


It is precisely this situation which 
has made possible the stable majority 
and even popularity which Dr. Ade- 
nauer’s policies have enjoyed. From 
the Socialist opposition and from the 
scathing pens of most of the promi- 
nent editorial writers and columnists 
of the German press the chancellor 
has had to take unending abuse to 
the effect that he “does not really 
want” a unified Germany, that his 
Europapolitik is a flight from na- 
tional urgencies, that his alliance 
with the NATO partners is a capitu- 
lation to the foreign policies of other 
powers (especially France and Eng- 
land) whose national interests are 
held to be best served by a rump- 
Germany in the service of general 
Western defense. These charges and 
arguments frequently muddy the 
waters of German “public opinion”; 
but not more than that. The chancel- 
lor has insisted on patience, allied 


strength, and more patience as the 
safest and surest course toward unity. 
Any other policy—e.g., a defenseless, 
neutralized Reich, without American 
protection and within clutching dis- 
tance of the armored claws of the 
Russian Bear—strikes the man-in- 
the-Strasse as a nerve-wracking and 
terrifying risk, for which he just has 
not the stomach. He has lost so much 
and so often. For the first time in 
generations the German citizen is en- 
joying peace, prosperity and power- 


.ful friends. He wants nothing to en- 


danger this. 

Whatever new prospects and per- 
spectives open up in the post-Geneva 
period, this, I suggest, will continue 
to be the basic West German point 
of departure. There are, to be sure, 
neutralists in Germany, proponents 
of special “deals with Moscow,” dip- 
lomatists and militarists who dream 
of the days of Rapallo and von 
Seeckt; and there are also impatient 
patriots who feel that Germany has 
to live as a whole, as a nation, even 
if it means living dangerously. But 
it would take a drastic psychological 
upset, a revolution of adventurism, 
for such reckless prophets to be able 
to appeal effectively to the majority 
of millions who are persuaded that 
Konrad Adenauer’s watchword of 
conservative caution is the real guar- 
antor of their liberty and well-being. 


The second article in a series on German 
problems after the Geneva conference. Mr 
Lasky, the American editor of Der Monat, 
a German-language monthly published in 
Berlin, has contributed articles to The Neu 
York Times, the Saturday Review and other 
publications. He is editing a new American 
periodical, The Anchor Review, to begin 
publication this fall in New York by 
Doubleday. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Is Our China Policy Changing ? 


American policy toward China is 
shifting both toward Communist 
China and Nationalist China. The 
Administration will deny this, will 
insist that our China policy remains 
consistent, unchanged. It will con- 
tinue to say, as it now does, that the 
United States still recognizes Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government as the only 
Chinese government, that it still re- 
fuses to admit Peiping into the 
United Nations, that it still opposes 
Red China’s aggressive ambitions. 
But all this can be true, and still 
Washington’s China policy can be 
undergoing a change. Here are three 
important pieces of evidence: 

1. The Administration has effec- 
tively releashed Chiang Kai-shek 
after publicly and dramatically un- 
leashing him in February 1953. He 
cannot use American arms to take 
the offensive. He cannot even use 
his own arms to try to invade the 
mainland, for if he does his treaty 
with the United States comes to an 
end—and then he would be on his 
own, which means he would be 
done for. 

By releashing him, then, the Unit- 
ed States has wiped out his chances 
of returning to the mainland. It has 
consigned him indefinitely to For- 
mosa. To all intents and purposes 
the United States has given de facto 
recognition to Peiping as ruler on 


the mainland. 


Future of Offshore Islands 


2. The Administration has quietly 
written off the islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu as necessarily being Na- 
tionalist Chinese property. It refuses 
publicly to say it will defend these 
islands, yet it says emphatically that 
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it will defend, to the hilt, Formosa 
and the Pescadores as Nationalist 
Chinese territory. This is interpreted 
to mean that there will be no defense 
of the offshore islands. 

The dilemma is how to write off 
these islands without seeming to do 
so at gun point; how to say they 
belong to the mainland without say 
ing they do not belong to Formosa. 
Washington has put off the evil day 
by declaring that it will not declare 
its intentions until Peiping proves 
that it will commit no further ag 
gression. If Peiping will only prom 
ise not to use force to achieve its 
ambitions, then it can be cleared of 
its aggressor status, and the way 
might be open to territorial readjust 
ments. 

In effect Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles has indicated that Pei 
ping does not have to give up its 
ambitions if it will only give up the 
use of force to achieve them. It does 
not require much experience to sec 
that what Mr. Dulles has done is to 
assure Peiping that it might eventu 
ally achieve its objectives about the 
offshore islands peacefully, by nego 
tiations, if it will only lay down 
its gun. 


3. The 


will not recognize Peiping and is not 


Administration insists it 
recognizing it today—that for Wash 
ington there is only one China, that 
of Chiang Kai-shek. But every day it 
is recognizing Peiping de facto, if 
not de jure. It is recognizing that 
Red China is a power in the world, 
that Red China controls the main 
land, that Red China cannot be ig 
nored. 

Last summer Mr. Dulles went to 
Geneva to talk with Red China’s 
premier, Chou En-lai, but he did 
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not call it recognition. This summer 
U. Alexis United 


Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, was 


Johnsor States 


talking in Geneva with representa 


tives of Red China, but Washington 
will not call it recognition. Currenth 
the Administration is referring to the 


Peiping regime fot first time by 
its ofhcial title 
ly f 


lic of China. If these developments 


are not at least an elementary forn 
of recognition then that word has no 
meaning. All of which points up the 
fact that Peiping is the most widely 


recognized unrecognized go 


ernment 
gyovernmel 


in the world. 


From the point of view of Red 
China, however, a rose by any other 
name may smell as sweet—but not 
SO with recognition. Pe ping wants 


The United 


1dmitted, has at 


a rose called a ros 
States, it has to be 
last come part way along the ‘road 
to recognition. It admits Peiping ex 
ists and must be dealt with, instead 
of trying to insist it does not exist. 
In fact the United States is admit 


ting the existence of two Chinas 


even while denying it—by dealing 
with one openly and with the other, 
one might say, in an underground 
way; by sending ambassadors to talk 
with representatives of both; by drop 
ping the hint that maybe sometime 
Mr. Dulles might meet Chou En-lai. 
Washington has ruled out helping 
Chiang try to reconquer China. It 
has ruled‘ out the offshore islands as 
integral parts of Formosa. It has 
made cautious contacts with Peiping 


level. All this 


means a shift in Washington’s China 


on the diplomat 


policy. But the Administration can 
not be asked, or expected, to admit 


it for some time. 


NEAL STANFORD 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Outer Space and World Affairs 


The dramatic announcement in 
Washington on July 29 that the 
United States plans to conquer outer 
space by launching history’s first 
man-made earth-circling satellite into 
space during 1957 or 1958 was bound 
to fire the imagination of all con- 
temporaries, laymen as well as scien- 
tific experts. What was new was not 
the story itself, which had been pub- 
licly foretold by rocket experts for 
several years, but the moment chosen 
to tell it—on the eve of the Sixth In- 
ternational Astronautical Conference 
which opened in Copenhagen on 
August 1—and the official manner of 
the telling. The United. States ap- 
parently believed that the U.S.S.R. 
might make a comparable announce- 
ment at Copenhagen, and beat it to 
the propaganda draw. 

Irrespective of these propaganda 
aspects, here was another dream of 
Jules Verne about to be translated 
into reality. But here, too, was an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for men in 
all lands to take a new look at world 
problems, to see their earth-bound 
cares in the new dimension of outer 
space, and to find a way of making 
the earth-circling satellite an instru- 
ment not of fresh destruction but of 
fresh perception of the mysteries of 
the universe. 

Throughout the ages great reli- 
gious leaders, and great historians, 
have besought human beings to con- 
template their finite and necessarily 
imperfect lives in terms of the in- 
finite—to strive for the ideal but not 
to be downcast by man’s inability to 
attain this goai—in short, to view 
himself and the universe with a 
sense of perspective. 

Such a sense is urgently needed in 
our times when all of us, in non- 


Communist as well as Communist 
countries, have been dominated, of- 
ten to the point of obsession, with 
preoccupations and anxieties about 
political, economic and social prob- 
lems which beset us, seemingly with- 
out hope of surcease. The most 
promising remedy for this state of 
mind that has prevailed for over 40 
years is not a settlement of all out- 
standing issues, which can hardly be 
expected in the near future, but a de- 
termination to see these issues from 
a long-term rather than a short-term 
point of view. 

This, in sum total, was the major 
achievement of the Geneva “sum- 
mit” meeting followed by the two 
other Geneva gatherings—the am- 
bassador-level negotiations between 
the United States and Peiping, which 
opened on August 1, and the atomic 
conference of August 8-20. At these 
three gatherings the peoples of the 
world, irrespective of ideology, sus- 
pended mutual recrimination long 
enough to assess their present condi- 
tion and chart their future course. 


"No Place to Hide' 


The major conclusion they reached 
can be expressed in the title of David 
J. Bradley’s book on atomic warfare: 
there is “no place to hide” from the 
potential catastrophe of nuclear com- 


bat. The common sense of this con- © 


clusion is clear. The prospect of uni- 
versal annihilation, as Sir Winston 


Churchill with his admirable sense ~ 


of historical timing had anticipated, 
dwarfs the importance of all issues 
which have pitted nations against 
each other in this century—just as a 
man who could look at the earth 
from a satellite circling in outer space 
would get a much reduced éStimate 
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of the significance of our planet in 
relation to the vast reaches of outer 
space. 

By successfully rising at Geneva 
above the bickering, the fears, the 
hostilities of the past half-century, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
made history. His sincerity in stress- 
ing the desire of the United States to 
maintain peace and refrain from pre- 
ventive war reassured those of our 
friends who had feared Washington 
might use force to combat commu- 
nism, particularly in Asia, and 
caused even the Russians to aban- 
don charges of “warmongering” by 
Americans. 

If Geneva accomplished nothing 
else, it set the stage for future discus- 
sions which, no matter how fraught 
with controversy they may prove, 
will be based on the tacit understand- 
ing of “no recourse to force,” as Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
put it on his return to Washington. 
Building on the solid base of the 
constructive work in world affairs 
laid down by the Truman Adminis- 


tration, President Eisenhower was 


able to open the door to the next 
stage—the stage of imaginative con- 
struction of new peacetime relations 
between the non-Communist world 
and the Communist powers. His suc- 
cess was greatly facilitated by two 
facts: as a Republican, he cannot be 
accused at home of “softness toward 
communism”; as a military man, he 
cannot be accused of being.a “starry- 
eyed pacifist.” 

It would be a dangerous delusion, 
however, to assume that because at 
Geneva the Big Four revealed a new 
sense of perspective, therefore the 
road ahead will prove relatively easy. 

(Continued on page 192) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Bandung in 


Perspective 


Bandung has become a part of the 
language of the modern world as 
have Versailles, Locarno, and Yalta. 
The Asian-African conference held 
there in April 1955 was one of those 
events in which both participants 
and the world at large knew that his- 
tory was being made. 

After the “summit” Big Four con- 
ference in Geneva, will interest in 
Bandung be sustained or will it be- 
come just a footnote in history? This 
is an appropriate time to have a sec- 
ond look at Bandung, its message 
and its meaning. 

When the prime ministers of Bur- 
ma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan met in Colombo, Ceylon, 
in April 1954 the Indonesian prime 
minister, Ali Sastroamidjojo, pro- 
posed a larger conference of Asian 
and African nations. At a subsequent 
meeting of the group, which has 
since been called the Colombo pow- 
ers, it was agreed to call such an 
Asian-African conference in April 
1955. There was a good deal of 
maneuvering as to which nations 
should be invited. In the end the five 
host powers invited 25 independent 
Asian and African nations. There 
were certain omissions: both Koreas, 
Nationalist China, Australia and 
New Zealand, Israel, and the Union 
of South Africa. Also Britain, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. were 
not invited. 

The moment the Bandung confer- 
ence was called, speculation arose the 
world over about the nature of this 
gathering, the like of which the 
world had never seen before. What 
were the real motives for calling such 
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Were these 
countries capable of holding a con- 


a conference? “new” 
ference? Were Nehru and the others 
serving as puppets for China or 
Russia? Was this an attempt to by- 
pass the United Nations? Was the 
aim to form a third power-bloc? 
What would be the reactions of the 
“committed” countries, for example 
Turkey in NATO or Pakistan, Thai- 
land and the Philippines in SEATO? 
What would be the attitude of the 
United States? of the U.S.S.R.? 
Would this “international association 
for the advancement of colored peo- 
ples” herald the beginning of a race 
war? 

Whatever the conjectures, the ini- 
tial response by the invited nations 
proved heartening, and all 25 coun 
tries invited agreed to attend, with 
the single exception of the Central 
African Federation. In addition, cer- 
tain unofficial delegations appeared, 
notably from the Union of South Af 
rica, French North Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 

The conference itself, which lasted 
a full week, was a three-part gather- 
ing: formal speeches by heads of 
delegations at the opening and clos 
ing plenary sessions, working com 
mittees behind closed doors, and in- 
formal discussions by heads of state. 
The opening addresses were charac- 
terized by, first, a strong defense of 
regional military pacts by the Philip- 
pines, Turkey and Thailand; and, 
second, a basically conciliatory speech 
by Peiping. It was the task of the 
closed sessions to reconcile differ- 
ences in order to produce a unani- 
mous conference communiqué. This 
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Mr. Jack, chairman of Toward Freedom, a newsletter on 
colonial affairs, attended the Asian-African conference. 
Minister of the Unitarian Church of Evanston, Illinois, 
he is author of the anthology, The Wit and Wisdom of 
Gandhi (New York, Beacon Press, 1951) and the forth 
coming Gandhi Reader (Bloomington, Indiana University 


Press, 1956). 


was done, but only after some plain 
speaking about communism as a 
new form of colonialism on the part 
of delegates from the SEATO-relat 
ed nations, and some compromises 
on the part of almost all delegates. 
The informal discussions were an ef 
fort to prevent the cold war, at that 
time focused dangerously on the off- 
shore islands in the Formosa Strait 


from becoming a hot one. 


Bandung Successes 


The conference communiqué is a 
comprehensive catalogue of. the is- 
sues which concern the. Asian-Afri 
can nations. It contains sections on 
economic and cultural cooperation, 
human rights and the problems of 
dependent peoples. It also has an im 
portant section on the promotion of 
world peace, concluding with an 
enumeration of ten principles of 
“friendly cooperation,” an extension 
of the five principles of coexistence 
Nehru 


conference 


enunciated earlier by and 


Chou En-lai. The com- 
muniqué is a significant document 
which deserves to be 


United States. 


studied in the 


Other results of the conference did 
not appear in the communiqué. Most 
important was Chou En-lai’s state- 
ment on April 23, which was the re- 
sult of negotiations initiated by the 
Colombo prime ministers. The Chi- 
nese prime minister told the world 
press: “The Chinese people are 
friendly to the American people. The 
Chinese people do not want to have 
a war with the United States of 
America. The Chinese government 


is willing to sit down and enter into 


negotiations with the United States 
government to discuss the question 
of relaxing tension in the Taiwan 
area.” This statement immediately 
caused repercussions in the capitals 
of the world, as well as at Bandung, 
with the United States government 
at first rejecting and later accepting 
Chou En-lai’s overture as a basis for 
further negotiations, which on Au- 
gust 1 began at Geneva on an am- 
bassadorial level. 

A second indirect result of the con- 
ference was the signing of a pact on 
dual nationality between China and 
Indonesia. One of the controversial 
issues in Southeast Asia is the dual 
nationality of millions of Chinese liv- 
ing in the Philippines, Thailand, 
Malaya, Indonesia and elsewhere out- 
side China. The treaty, signed dur- 
ing the conference, may not in prac- 
tice prove a workable pattern, but it 
showed many Asians that Peiping 
was willing to discuss this problem. 

A third indirect result of the con- 
ference was the friendships which 
were developed in this erstwhile 
Dutch colonial city. The conference 
gave delegates, some separated by 
vast geographical, ideological and 
cultural distances, an opportunity to 
work and live together and to know 
one another. Friendships made will 
bear creative fruit for years to come. 


Five Failings 


Delegates to Bandung were men, 
not gods, and men make mistakes. 
Bandung had its failings. Five will 
be mentioned here. First, no perma- 
nent organization or even secretariat 
was established to implement the 
many proposals and decisions made. 
The Colombo powers repeatedly 
stated that the purpose of the con- 
ference did not include the creation 
of a new regional power-bloc. Also 
some of the participating nations felt 
a moral responsibility not to set up 
machinery which would tend to by- 


pass the United Nations. However, 
some economic activity among the 
29 nations will be expedited by new- 
ly appointed liaison officers. Other 
activities will be carried on through 
normal diplomatic channels, new bi- 
lateral arrangements and the United 
Nations. Also, modest machinery 
was set up for calling a second Asian- 
African conference—and Egypt has 
alveady made a bid to act as the host 
country. 

A second disappointment at Ban- 
dung was that some of the unifying 
forces one had been told were devel- 
oping in the Middle East and Asia 
were not yet in existence. The Arab 
League nations were seen to be bad- 
ly split, partly because of the Turk- 
ish-Iraqgi pact. Their only unity was 
negative—growing out of a common 
hatred for Israel. The unity of the 
Colombo powers themselves was not 
as great as many had anticipated. 
There was a marked degree of iden- 
tity between India, Burma and Indo- 
nesia, but both Ceylon and Pakistan 
showed deviations on several vital 
issues. 

It also became apparent, in the 
third place, that the African coun- 
tries represented at Bandung were 
junior partners to the Asian nations. 
This, too, was a disappointment, al- 
though the reason for it was under- 
standable. Only six African nations 
were present. No strong African 
leadership emerged at the confer- 
ence, except perhaps Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of Egypt, and he was 
more concerned about the Middle 
East than about Africa proper. Indi- 
rectly, however, Bandung has stimu- 
lated the African nations to have 
their own meeting, and the long- 
awaited Pan-African conference may 
be held at an early date. 

Fourth, Israel found few friends 
and many enemies at the conference. 
Except for Arab League hatred, 
Israel would have been invited to at- 
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tend Bandung, since geographically 
it would have been eligible. The 
Arab countries, led by the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, found emotional 
unity in denouncing Israel in highly 
irresponsible terms. In closed ses- 
sions, however, Burma and India 
softened extreme resolutions put 
forth by Arab countries. Many lead- 
ers at the conference repeatedly sug- 
gested that the Asian-African coun- 
tries are competent to settle their 
own problems. But there was no cre- 
ative effort at Bandung to find a 
compromise solution for the Israel 
problem with justice for both the 
Jews and the Arabs. 

Fifth, for all the talk at Bandung 
about world peace and peace-mak- 
ing, no new directions of peace-mak 
ing emerged. For example, no major 
suggestions were made for amend- 
ing the United Nations Charter dur- 
ing a possible United Nations Char- 
ter review conference. Even those 
countries at Bandung who are now 
members of the UN should want a 
Charter evaluation, for many were 
not even independent nations when 
it was adopted. No nation at Ban- 
dung, as far as is known, lobbied to 
transform the UN into at least a 
limited world government. As for 
other methods of peace-making, 
there was the usual rhetoric about 
moral and spiritual values for peace. 
However, while the name of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi was mentioned once or 
twice in open sessions, there was no 
indication that any group of dele- 
gates urged a Gandhian way for 
Asia or Africa. 

But in spite of some disappoint 
ments, distinct gains were achieved 
for the participating countries and 
for the world at large. The chief gain 
was that Bandung created a new 
bloc, a third camp or force, which 
encompasses two continents and al- 
most two-thirds of mankind. The 29 
participating countries, and especial- 
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ly the Colombo powers, might deny 
this, for they do not like blocs of any 
type; but what they have created is 
the rudiments of a third bloc, how- 
ever imperfect, however embryonic. 
Despite an overwhelming diversity 
of every kind, a unity was patiently 
constructed which is breath-taking 
both in its present achievement and 
in its future potential. This unity 
made possible the adoption of unani- 
mous statements on a number of con- 
troversial issues. This unity softened 
the extreme political positions of 
both left and right, of China toward 
the United States, if not of the Arab 
countries toward Israel. This unity 
is a tribute to the patience of all dele- 
gates, but especially to the foresight 
of the prime ministers of the Colom- 
bo powers, to the modest statesman- 
ship of Nehru, and—in a sense—to 
the cooperation of Chou En-lai. The 


conference itself was “an experiment 


in coexistence’ —and it succeeded. 


‘Moral Containment’ 


This new unity at Bandung pro- 
duced the equivalent of a nonaggres- 
sion pact between China and _ its 
neighbors. It was moral contain- 
ment, not signed and sealed, al- 
though the ten-point statement of 
“friendly cooperation” amounts to 
such a pact, plus the unambiguous 
assurances on this score publicly and 
privately given by Chou En-lai. For 
Asia, which fears the continued 
spread of communism, and for Af- 
rica, which is on the threshold of 
great revolutionary changes, this 
pledge is important—if it is sincere 
and lasting. 

Bandung saw the emergence of 
China as a great Asian power and 
not merely as a close partner of Rus- 
sia. It is too early to predict if the 


conference was helpful in wooing 
China away from Russia (and that 
was hardly its purpose), but it may 
have begun to achieve that effect by 
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giving China added prestige and a 
new added arena of action outside 
the orbit of Moscow. Chou En-lai de 
ported himself well at Bandung— 
calm, poised, candid when necessary 
but never contentious, and always 
conciliatory. Whether this was just 
behavior for this occasion or a new 
stance for China is being carefully 
watched by almost every one of the 
delegates who attended. 


By-products 


Bandung raised immeasurably the 
esprit de corps of the Asian peoples 
and of some African peoples as well. 
Asian affairs are now no longer the 
private domain of Europeans and 
Americans. These new nations, some 
independent for less than a decade, 
held their own conference without 
benefit of Western aid, Western 
helpers or Western consultants. The 
world—and they themselves—discov- 
ered that Asia and Africa could con 
duct an international conference as 
effectively as Europe or America. 
The Asian countries needed this psy 
chological achievement. Indonesia, 
particularly, has a deep inferiority 
complex as a result of Dutch coloni 
alism. Indonesia turned out to be a 
gracious—and efficient — host. This 
self-esteem was an important result 
of the conference quite apart from 
its more explicit objectives. 

Bandung will also lead to the eco- 
nomic and cultural strengthening of 
the various Asian and African coun- 
tries. In the long run this may be the 
most important result of the confer 
ence. Economically, most of the coun 
tries are so weak that they can hard 
ly help themselves, let alone others; 
but together they may find ways 
of mutual aid, especially through the 
United Nations. Where countries 
have been thwarted culturally be 
cause of colonialism, in their new 
freedom they will emphasize their 
national arts and customs, and ex 
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change these proudly with other 


newly emerging old cultures. 
Bandung will force the Western 
powers, including the United States, 
to re-examine their whole attitude 
and policies toward Asia and Africa. 


In the Stat 


United 
State John Foster Du 


Secretary ol 
les revised his 
own attitude toward Bandung re 


peatedly, and President Eisenhower 


unveiled his new Asian aid program 


during the very week the confe 


ence. A completely new American 


policy toward Asia may well be de 


veloping, and President Eisenhower 


may find it necessary to visit Asia to 


see for himself where our present 


policies are leading. Bandung 


showed the United St that the 


Asia of 


ites 
American aid cannot solely 


Chiang Kai-shek, 


Syngman Rhee and Bao Dai. Ameri 


be the Asia of 


can observers, including journalists, 


found that the and its 


conterence 


delegates were not nearly so anti 


American as many had feared. In 

fact there was hardly any anti-Ameri 

canism at all. There was found to be 

still an unbelievably large reservoir 
; 


of goodwill toward the people and 


government of the United States, 


even among delegates from the un 
committed countric 


The Asian-African 


showed the white 


conterence 
peoples that they 
need not fear a color war. The race 
issue, as such, was hardly raised at 
the conference. The leadership took 
pains to prevent this “colored United 
Nations” from falling victim to the 


evil racism which many of its 


member nations have been 


strug 
gling so long to eradicate. This was 
a ~ prayer meeting of the colored peo 
ples of the world,” but the prayer 
was for brotherhood, not to win a 
race war. 

Bandung showed that commu 
nism in Asia and Africa is not in 
evitable. The conference may have 


been a sounding board for Commu- 


nist China, but Chou En-lai by no 
means stole the show. Indeed, he was 
put on the defensive almost from the 
very beginning. There were strong 
religious, political and ideological 
currents against communism. If some 
of the Asian leaders feel that they 
must live— and even work — with 
Communist China as a near and 
powerful neighbor, most of them, in- 
cluding the heads of the Colombo 
powers, gave public and private evi- 
dence that they have no illusions 
about communism, be it Russian, 
Chinese or “indigenous.” 

Bandung was at least 500 years in 
the making. Not by arms, but by 
moral persuasion—nourished by the 
world’s great religions — will this 
third force help to keep the peace 
which the peoples of the world so 
desperately desire. 
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Frank N. Trager, “Burma, Land of Golden 
Pagodas,” Headline Series No. 104, March- 
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Spotlight 
(Continued from page 188) 
The struggle, or rather series of 
struggles, which have so far kept this 
century in turmoil—between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism, between ad- 
vanced and underdeveloped nations, 
between nationalism old and new— 
will not cease merely because war 


may be rejected by all as a method 
for solving problems. On the con- 
trary, our problems will become 
more complex, more bafiling, often 
less easy to perceive, now that we 
have embarked on the search for 
what William James called a “moral 
alternative to war.” 

The major issues of the next stage 
are already visible. Contrary to the 
predictions of some high American 
officials, the U.S.S.R. at Geneva did 
not give the impression of suing for 
peace from “a position of weakness,” 
difficult as some of its internal prob- 
lems, notably agriculture, undoubt- 
edly are. The unification of Germany 
remains unresolved, and the U.S.S.R. 
still has an opportunity to detach 


West Germany from NATO during i 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s Sep- 
tember visit to Moscow. France is 
being weakened by colonial conflicts 
—both by the liquidation of its in- 
terests in Indochina and by current 
challenges to its rule in North Africa 
—and as a result of its overseas dis- 
tractions is unable to play in NATO 
the role for which it was slated. 
Communism is declining in France 
and Italy, but its loss of influence has 
not yet been matched by a notable 
increase in the development of for- 
ward-looking reformist democracy. 
The U.S.S.R., for its part, faces 
serious problems both in the satellite 
countries and at home—problems 


which may be sharpened in a period 


it will 
prove less easy to rally popular sup- 


of world relaxation when 


port by threats of impending war. It 
is doubtful, however, that the visit 
of the Soviet leaders to Belgrade was 
the setback for Moscow pictured in 
the Western press. On the contrary, 
if the Soviet leaders can convince the 
world that they are inspired less by 
the interests of world communism 
than by those of Russia as a nation, 
they may gain, rather than lose, in- 
fluence in world affairs. And mean- 
while the United States still faces the 
problem of establishing at least de 
facto relations with Peiping while at 
the same time retaining its strategic 
position on Formosa and in the Far 
East in general. 

In the extraordinarily fluid situa- 
tion made possible by the three Ge- 
neva conferences ten years after the 
end of World War II, anything can 
happen. We have the capacity to 
outdo the Russians in “competitive 
coexistence.” But the Russians re- 
main in a position where mobile po- 
litical warfare could enable them to 
bypass the United States, as mobile 
Nazi tanks bypassed the French who 
had sought safety in the Maginot 
line. Those who are tempted to think 
we can rest easy after Geneva might 
benefit by the advice of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who pointed out that “com- 
bat and pain still are the portion of 
man” and that “the struggle for life 
is the order of the world, at which 
it is vain to repine.” 

Vera Micuecres Dean 


»€ two articles on the 
summit”’ conference. ) 


(This is the second 
results of the Geneva * 
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